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Adolescence and High School Problems. By Ralph W. 

Pringle. D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 1922. 

386 pp. 

The author's preface and introduction give very 
clearly the point of view from which the book is 
written. It is the work of a practical, successful edu- 
cator, who has intimate knowledge of the problems 
and practices of the class room, and will be beneficial 
not only to those who are training men and women 
for teaching, but also for teachers in service. The 
book is designed to help any one who intends to teach 
high school work, and also for those who are respon- 
sible for the care and culture of boys and girls during 
the period of adolescence. 

In planning the series of chapters for the book, it 
was provided that much attention be given to a prac- 
tical discussion of the epoch covered substantially by 
the high school period. The chapters included in 
Part I are devoted almost wholly to an exposition 
of the characteristics and needs of the high school 
age. It presents in a condensed and simplified form 
many of the essential facts, and cardinal principles 
that have accumulated on the subject in recent years. 
The chapters included in Part II deal with some of 
the more important high school problems, especially 
as they concern social relationships, in the light of 
our knowledge of the psychology of adolescence. It 
is a book of the interpretation of phenomena in the 
first place, and one of counsel and guidance in the 
second place. Professor Pringle has presented in 
simple, straightforward language most of the more 
important results of modern investigations regarding 
the physical changes which take place during the 
early teens, and the intellectual and emotional de- 
velopments which occur parallel with the physical 
changes, or follow after them very closely. He has 
also discussed questions pertaining to the develop- 
ments of fundamental impulses in both boys and girls, 
and the educational problems that issue therefrom. 
He has considered questions of health and school 
work, and practical matters pertaining to the con- 
servation of energies of high school pupils, and mak- 
ing their work in the school more efficient than in the 
past. He has introduced a considerable amount of 
concrete material which bears directly upon the every- 
day life of the high school pupil, in respect alike to 
his studies and his conduct within and without the 
school. He has dwelled especially upon the develop- 
ment of the self during the teens, and he has shown 
that in effect the individual has a sort of new birth 
during this epoch — the birth of the spirit which is as 
important as the first birth of the body. An appreci- 
ation of this vital transformation during the teens 
will aid the teacher and the parents in understanding 



and dealing more wisely with the boy or girl rapidly 
passing from childhood to maturity. 

This book should be of especial importance to high 
school officials, and to students of education in colleges 
and normal schools. — R. A. Davis, Jr. 



We and Our Government. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Re- 
search Professor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and Rufus Daniel Smith, Associate 
Professor of Public Economy, New York University, with 
drawings by Hanson Booth. Large 8vo. Pp. 223. Boni & 
Liveright, Inc., New York, 1922. 

The text of this book has been read and approved 
by the Editorial Advisory Board of the American 
Viewpoint Society, which is composed of many of the 
leading educators of the country. The purpose of the 
book is to state and discuss simply and concisely the 
fundamental principles underlying the organization 
and activities of our government. There are four- 
teen chapters, as follows : I. We, the People ; II. The 
Mechanics of Government; III. Law and Govern- 
ment; IV. The Constitution of the United States; V. 
American Citizenship; VI. Party Government; VII. 
Our Vote in Government; VIII. Our Representatives 
in Government; IX. Taxes and Government; X. The 
National Government; XI. The State Government; 
XII. The Local Government; XIII. The American 
City; XIV. America, A World Nation. 

The purpose of the book is well carried out. It is 
simple and concise, and the material is presented in- 
terestingly. In reading it one is made to see the 
beauty and strength of American institutions and to 
feel a quickened interest in perpetuating the ideals 
for which his Government stands. The book is of 
especial interest to teachers in that it emphasizes in- 
telligence and loyalty as the only guarantee of the 
success of American democracy. The text is well 
illustrated throughout. — G. B. Robbins. 



The Thoughts of Youth. By Samuel S. Drury, Rector of 
St. Paul's School. 12mo. Pp. 186. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1922. 

The Thoughts of Youth is a series of talks or lec- 
tures written for boys and girls. The author attacks 
the problems of adolescents from a number of differ- 
ent angles, and attempts to give counsel and inspira- 
tion at the same time. 

The author has had experience with young people 
and sympathizes with them. His advice is good, but 
he moralizes too much. Not many young people, es- 
pecially boys, would be attracted by his flowery, 
sentimental style. — Myrtle L. Green. 



